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April,  i88i. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

HE  following  is  the  list  (still  incomplete)  of 
the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers : — C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. ;  F. 
Seymour  Haden,  F.  R.C.S.  (President- 
Elect);  P.  G.  Hamerton;  Hey  wood  Hardy; 
Frank  Holl,  A.R.A. ;  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.  (Assessor) ;  J. 
C.  Hook,  R.A. ;  Colin  Hunter;  Professor  A.  Legros;  W.  E. 
Lockhart,  R.S. A. ;  Robert  Macbeth ;  H.  S.  Marks,  R. A. 
(Assessor);  Edward  J.  Po)rnter,  R.A.  (Assessor);  James 
Tissot;  Richard  Fisher,  F.S.A.  (Curator);  Edward  Hamilton, 
M.D.  (Treasurer);  and  Sir  W.  R.  Drake,  F.S.A.  (Honorary 
Secretary).  The  Assessors  have  seats  on  the  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  election  only. 

We  understand  that  the  duties  of  selection  and  hanging 
will  be  performed,  not  by  sub-committees,  but  by  the  whole 
Council. 

The  Curator,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary 
will,  we  believe,  take  no  part  in  the  work  of  selection  or 
election ;  and  even  the  President  will  have  no  more  than  a 
casting  vote. 

We  confess  we  do  not  see  how  greater  precautions  could 
have  been  taken  against  the  effect  of  personal  influences, 
and  for  ourselves  scarcely  approve  the  attacks  which  are 
here  and  there  being  made  on  the  new  Society.  Moreover, 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  a  workable  result, 
the  Council  as  at  present  constituted  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  interests  of  the  etcher. 


ART  GOSSIP. 

We  give  a  list  of  the  principal  etchings  which  have  been 
recently  published. 

Original. 

“  The  Wandering  Minstrel,"  by  Birket  Foster. 

“  Battersea,”  by  H.  Gibbs. 

“  Saved,”  by  C.  N.  Hemy. 

“  The  Mushroom  Gatherers,”  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

“The  Magpie,”  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

Four  pictures  illustrating  the  “  Battle  of  Trafalgar,”  by 
the  Chevalier  Eduardo  de  Martino. 

“A  Relic  of  the  Past — Moonlight,”  by  J.  Lumsden 
Propert  (mezzotint). 

Copies. 

“  The  Cornfield,”  by  A.  Brunet-Debaines,  after  Constable. 

“Past  Mother’s  Grave,”  by  L.  Lowenstam,  after  Josef 
Israels* 


“The  North-West  Passage,”  by  A.  Mongin,  after  J.  E. 
Millais,  R.A. 

“  The  Theologians,”  by  L.  Richeton,  after  H.  Helmick. 

“  The  Coquette,”  by  C.  Waltner,  after  Fragonard. 
“Portrait  of  J.  E.  Millais,”  by  C.  Waltner,  after  Millais. 

“  The  Wayfarers,”  by  C.  Waltner,  after  F.  Walker,  A.R.A. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  will  soon  be 
published : — 

Portraits  of  Carlyle,  by  H.  Helmick. 

“A  Flood  in  the  Fens,”  by  R.  W.  Macbeth. 

“  Fishermen’s  Children,”  by  R.  W.  Macbeth. 

“  Betrothed"  (a  sketch),  by  R.  W.  Macbeth. 


The  following  are  the  principal  etchings  which  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  works  of  art,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor ;  they  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
on  the  loth  ultimo. 

“The  Vesper  Bell,”  by  A.  H.  Haig  (artist’s  proof), 
j^i6  i6s. 

“  Harmony,”  by  Waltner,  after  F.  Dicksee,  A.R.A.  (artist’s 
proof  on  vellum,  a  very  fine  impression),  13  13J. 

“C.  Darwin,”  by  Rajon,  after  W.  W.  Ouless,  j^io  los. 

“The  Vale  of  Clwyd,”  by  Debaines,  after  D.  Cox, 

jCs  15^- 

“  Portrait  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,”  after  G.  Watts,  R.A.,  and 
“Portrait  of  Mrs.  Rose,"  after  Sandys,  by  Rajon,  j^io  loj. 

“  Qiuvres  de  F.  Seymour  Haden  ”  (Plates  1-25  only), 
jCij  6s.  6d. 

“Seventeen  Scenes  on  the  Thames,”  by  J.  Whistler, 

£\x  Ilf. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  Edwin  Edwards  is  preparing 
the  third  part  of  her  late  husband’s  etchings  of  “  Old  Inns,” 
which  will  be  ready  in  May.  They  will  form  the  conclusion  of 
a  work  which  the  artist  left  unfinished,  and  the  second  part 
of  which  we  noticed  in  July  last. 

NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

With  one  exception  (the  fifth  plate),  the  etchings  in  this 
set  are  original.^  Plate  I.  is  a  spirited  figure  of  a  standard- 
bearer,  etched  by  J.  Pettie,  R.A.,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole  series.  In  the  second  illustration,  represent¬ 
ing  waves  beating  on  a  rocky  coast,  Colin  Hunter  is  scarcely 

'  Proofs  of  a  set  of  six  etchings,  being  illustrations  of  “The  Abdi¬ 
cation,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff.  Robert  Dun- 
thome.  London.  1881. 
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seen  at  his  best.  Plate  III.,  in  illustration  of  the  line,  “  By 
silver  streams,  where  throstles  call,”  is  by  J.  McWhirter,  A.R.A. 
— a  graceful  composition,  tenderly  drawn,  but  somewhat 
lacking  in  technical  power  of  etching;  it  recalls  to  mind 
some  of  the  artist’s  most  pleasing  paintings.  Plate  IV.  (“  If 
I  drink  much,  I  drink  in  vain,  for  I  cannot  Drown  the 
thought  of  your  unkindness”)  is  a  clever  sketch  by  T. 
Graham,  and  the  two  last  are  by  R.  W.  Macbeth.  Of  these 
we  prefer  the  slighter  (No.  V.,  two  courtiers  in  conver¬ 
sation)  ;  it  is  boldly  and  freely  etched  after  a  design  by  W. 
Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  are 
well  represented.  The  six  etchings  are  enclosed  in  wrapper 
with  an  etched  title,  also  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  bearing  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dunthome  the  first  series  of 
a  set  of  etched  views  on  the  Thames*  by  A.  Ballin.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  six  scenes  on  the  river  from  Putney  to  Twickenham, 
a  title,  with  a  slight  sketch  of  an  eight-oared  boat  race,  and 
a  frontispiece  with  a  distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle;  the 
effect  of  this  plate  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  too  large  sign¬ 
post  bearing  the  title. 

Plate  I.  (Putney)  is  by  no  means  happy  in  point  of  view. 
The  second  is  a  charmingly  picturesque  view  of  Barnes ;  in 
it  there  is  a  wonderful  effect  of  light  and  air,  and  the  view  is 
full  of  poetic  feeling.  No.  III.  represents  Kew  Bridge;  it 
is  a  good  plate  but  somewhat  laboured ;  and  the  next,  a 
view  of  Isleworth,  is  well  composed  and  drawn,  and  contests 
the  palm  with  the  second  plate.  The  fourth,  a  view  of  the 
“  Star  and  Garter,”  Richmond,  is  not  well  selected,  and  is  not 
equal  to  the  others  in  workmanship.  The  town  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  offer  many  better  views.  In  Plate 
VI.  Mr.  Ballin  leaves  the  river,  for  a  time,  at  Twickenham, 
with  the  old  church  in  the  foreground. 

These  six  etchings  form  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  views 
on  the  Thames  which  promises  to  be  very  interesting  to  all 
lovers  of  the  river.  In  most  cases  the  reflected  light  and 
shadows  on  the  water  and  management  of  gradation  of  tones 
are  well  rendered. 


The  “  Don  Quixote  ’’  of  Cervantes  has  within  the  last 
few  months  received  considerable  attention  in  England. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield  has  just  published  a  new  translation  from 
the  originals  of  1605  and  1608 ;  and  the  first  two  volumes  of 
a  fine  edition  de  luxe,  illustrated  with  etchings  by  M.  Lalauze, 
have  recently  appeared  in  Edinburgh. 

And  now  we  have  before  us  a  reprint  of  Motteux’s  trans¬ 
lation,  edited  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,’  in  four  tasteful  volumes, 
well  printed  on  good  paper.  These  form  the  first  of  a  series 
of  interesting  works  called  “The  Etcher’s  Handy  Series  of 
Classics.” 

Among  the  illustrations  we  note  the  following  for  their 
excellence : — The  frontispiece  of  the  first  volume  represent¬ 
ing  Don  Quixote  in  his  study ;  Don  Quixote  and  Samson 
Carrasco  dining  together  (vol.  iiL,  p.  30);  Sancho  Panza 
and  the  Duchess  (vol.  iii.,  p.  336) ;  Don  Quixote  instructing 

'  "Along  the  Thames”  (first  series  of  etchings).  By  A.  Ballin. 
R.  Dunthome.  London.  1881. 

'  "The  History  of  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha.”  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  Motteux.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  John  G. 
Lockhart ;  preceded  by  a  short  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  Motteux 
by  Henri  Van  Laun.  With  sixteen  illustratiou  by  R.  de  Los  Riot. 


Sancho  Panza  (voL  iv.,  p.  52);  and  the  Deathbed  of  the 
Don  (vol.  iv.,  p.  376). 

The  drawing  of  the  figures  in  some  of  the  others  is  not  so 
correct  as  it  might  be. 

The  illustrations  of  the  next  two  volumes  *  of  the  series 
are  as  a  rule  well  drawn,  and  are  on  a  whole  more  successful 
than  those  of  “  Don  Quixote ;  ”  they  are  especially  remark¬ 
able  for  a  certain  velvet-like  softness.  The  first  shows  us 
I^zarillo  substituting  a  carrot  for  a  poor  blind  man’s  sausage ; 
in  the  second  he  listens  to  the  widow’s  lament ;  and  in  the 
third  we  see  him  eating  an  omelette  at  an  inn.  The  remain¬ 
ing  five  of  the  eight  pictures  are  devoted  to  Don  Guzman ; 
the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  which  represents  him  offering  a 
purse,  which  he  pretends  to  have  found,  to  a  Dominican 
friar.  These  books  would  have  been  much  improved  by 
a  list  of  the  illustrations. 

We  understand  that  the  next  book  to  appear  in  this  series 
is  Le  Sage’s  “  Gil  Bias.”  It  will  no  doubt  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  addition,  as  no  recent  edition,  we  believe,  has  appeared. 


Erratum. — In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Huson’s  “  Landscapes  ” 
last  month,  we  in  error  described  the  publisher,  Mr.  Adam 
Holden,  as  of  Manchester ;  it  should  have  been  of  Liverpool. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VIII. — On  Methods  of  Working  (continued). 

The  difficulties,  however,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plate 
is  executed  in  the  bath,  and  they  may  be  avoided  without 
abandoning  the  essential  principle  of  commencing  with  the 
darkest  passages,  and  working  up  to  the  palest.  This  may 
be  equally  secured  under  the  following  modification — prac¬ 
ticable  when  the  etcher  has  the  opportunity  of  recurring  to 
his  subject,  and  executing  the  plate  at  successive  sittings. 
The  operations  of  needle-work  and  biting  are  here  separated — 
the  former  being  done  upon  the  dry  plate  in  successive  de¬ 
tachments — the  darkest  first — and  bitten  between  whiles  to 
the  depth  required.  Theoretically  the  gradation  is  not  so 
uniform  as  when  the  action  of  the  acid  is  continuous,  but  it 
is  more  appreciable,  and  the  operations  are  far  more  under 
control  than  when  they  both  take  place  simultaneously.  It 
will  be  found,  practically,  that  (with  the  assistance  of  variety 
in  the  closeness  of  the  needlework)  all  necessary  gradation 
may  be  secured,  and  monotony  avoided  by  dividing  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  biting  into  about  six  different  stages,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  proportions : — Taking  the  heaviest 
biting  as  represented  by  the  number  24,  and  the  palest  by 
the  number  i,  the  successive  steps  would  bear  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  24,  12,  7,  4,  2  and  i. 

(To  be  continued) 

'  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes.”  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  by  Thomak 
Roscoe.  And  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Guzman  d’Alfarache,  or 
the  Spanish  Rogue.”  By  Mateo  Aleman.  From  the  French  edition 
of  Le  Sage.  By  John  Henry  Brady.  With  eight  original  etchings  by 
R.  de  Los  Rios.  In  two  vols.  London  :  J.  C.  Nimmo  &  Bain.  1881. 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  o/lnt.  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 


Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  : 

As  yet  the  early-rising  Sun 
Has  not  attain’d  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay. 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ; 

And,  having  pray’d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 


We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you. 
We  have  as  short  a  Spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you,  or  any  thing. 

We  die. 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  Summer’s  rain  ; 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning’s  dew 
Ne’er  to  be  found  again. 


R.  Herrick 
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DURHAM  CATHEDRAL 


THE  LATE  EDWIN  EDWARDS. 


g■URHAM  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  Cathedral.  In  point  of 
architecture, it  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  England,  and  it  stands  on  what 
is,  perhaps,  a  finer  site  than  that  of  any  other  cathedral  in  the  country  ; 
“  its  western  facade,  with  the  pair  of  grand  towers  and  projecting  gables, 
almost  overhanging  the  densely-wooded  slopes  above  the  winding  river ;  its  central 
tower  rising  yet  higher  into  the  air  above  the  lofty  nave,  the  massive  castle  walls, 
and  the  group  of  conventual  buildings.” 

It  was  founded  in  1093  by  Bishop  William  de  Carilepho,  and  the  building  was 
continued,  without  interruption,  for  a  period  of  forty  years — during  a  time  when 
the  innovations  in  style  introduced  by  the  Normans  had  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
naturalized  and  blended  with  that  which  had  preceded  the  Conquest — a  style  of 
which  not  a  single  perfect  example  now  remains. 

Thus  Durham  Cathedral,  in  default  of  specimens  of  the  old  Saxon  churches, 
may  be  considered  a  true  type  of  early  English  architecture — more  thoroughly 
English  than  those  buildings  which  were  erected  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  which 
were  almost  French  in  character :  it  is  also  more  thoroughly  English  than  those 
built  later  when  architecture  in  this  country  again  felt  the  influence  of  French  Art. 

To  continue  the  history  of  Durham  Cathedral :  the  chapel  at  the  west  end, 
known  as  “the  Galilee,”  “a  light  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  best  age  of  the 
round-arched  style,”  was  erected  in  1153;  the  stone  roof  was  added  in  1233,  and  the 
chapel  “of  the  Nine  Altars”  (in  which  St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine  formerly  stood)  was 
commenced  soon  after  and  completed  by  about  1 273. 

Though  it  did  not  escape  restoration  at  the  hand  of  Wyatt  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  the  alterations  which  have  since  1273  been  made  in  this 
noble  structure  are  but  slight  when  compared  with  those  which  many  others  of 
our  English  cathedrals  have  suffered:  and  in  it  we  possess  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  England  at  the  time  of  its 
erection. 


A  BAR  OF  “THE  NORFOLK  GRIDIRON.’ 

CHARLES  J.  WATSON. 

E  might  readily  imagine  that  it  was  a  view  taken  in  some  old  Dutch 
town  which  Mr.  Watson  has  here  given  us  ;  and  indeed  it  bears  strong 
resemblance  to  many  bits  that  could  be  drawn  in  Dordrecht,  a  town 
which  at  the  present  time  is  much  in  favour  with  English  artists.  But 
it  is  only  a  bar  of  “  the  Norfolk  gridiron  ”  which  we  see.  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  Yarmouth  many  years  ago :  indeed,  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  “  as 
old  as  the  hills.”  It  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  we  read  of  in  White’s  “  Norfolk,” 
that  “  the  streets  are  connected  by  about  156  remarkably  narrow  lanes  or  alleys, 
crossing  them  at  right  angles  and  bearing  the  common  name  of  Rows,  but  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  numbers.  (The  number  of  the  Row  represented  is  89.) 
Adapted  to  the  straitness  of  these  Rows,  the  inhabitants  use  low,  narrow  carts  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  shipping.” 

In  a  “  Norfolk  Tour,”  published  in  1829,  is  a  detailed  description  of  these  carts 
“  used  in  no  other  town  in  England.” 

They  are  twelve  feet  in  extreme  length,  including  the  shafts,  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  broad  :  the  wheels,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  were  formerly  made 
of  solid  poplar  or  ash  five  inches  thick,  but  are  usually  made  with  spokes  now-a- 
days  :  they  work  underneath  the  cart  in  order  not  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  width. 
“  The  driver,  with  a  short  whip,  standing  before  upon  the  cross  staves  of  the  cart, 
guides  the  horse  with  a  rein.  These  carriages  are  never  drawn  by  more  than  one 
horse,  the  shafts  being  fastened  to  a  collar  on  the  top  of  the  animal’s  shoulders,  the 
horse  having  a  cart-saddle  on  his  back,  over  which  goes  the  back-band.” 
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